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ABSTRACT 

The potential use of anthropology for restructuring 
both the general curriculum and social studies is discussed. 
Anthropology could work as an organizer because it is a broad based 
discipline and relates to the natural sciences, fine arts, language 
arts, and humanities, as well as to the social sciences. By the 
beginning of the 21st century, major changes can be expected in 
public school curricvla. Curricular organization will most likely be 
based on integrated models. As an organization model for the social 
studies, anthropology could integrate the social sciences into a 
balanced and cohesive, well-integrated curriculua. Due to its 
multifaceted perspective, anthropology can aid students in resolving 
issues by training them to better understand technology, the 
processes and functions of society, social alienation, social 
conflict, value systems, processes of change, and knowledge of a 
variety of cultural patterns. Because the 21st century will 
undoubtedly emerge as a century of global relationships, this 
broadening influence on students is extremely important. 
Anthropologists will probably base curriculum organization on 
integrated models in which related disciplines play a significant 
part. Two charts illustrating the structure, concepts, and 
disciplines in an anthropology-centered curriculum are included. 
(Author/DB) 
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In order to project oneself into the 2lst century a 
person must try to envision the rate of change that will 
occur in human events over the next two and one-half dec- 
ades. Because technological changes are occurring at an 
accelerated rate, our projection in almost any case would 
be off target. The best that can be done is to attempt to 
extrapolate the trends and directions that have emerged in 
the recent past. Since World War II, western and non- 
western cultures are moving closer together. The period 
of euicnead isolation has passed and cultures and nations 
share in each othersachievements and miseries. World 
crises and the related issues of survival effect every 
nation. The familiar values and identities are being 
swepted aside as a pluralistic world culture emerges. The 
two most serious issues to confront human societies are 
the growing alienation between man and technology, and 
conflicting value systems. Mankind is faced with several 
problems that must be resolved in the future if human sur- 
vival is to be a reality. These problems include: con- 
flicts that exist between various social systems, the 
growing ecological crisis, scarcity of resources and popu- 
lation growth, overpopulation and the world suppy of food, 


competition for world dominance between super powers, pre- 


servation of personal and cultural identity, and, expanded 


educational programs which will prepare students to solve 
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the critical crises that will arise in the future, an edu- 
cational system which will encourage the mutual respect 
and understandings chat are necessary for openminded 


approaches to all types of social conflicts. 


The Essence of Anthropology Education 


The educational challenges of the 2lst century will 
be enormous, especially if the trends continue in the di- 
rections established during the last half of the 20th 
century. Included in the future educational challen‘e 
will be the need to prepare students for survival ina multi- 
cultural environment. In addition, major changes will 
have to occur in the organization and strucutre of exist- 
ing curriculum patterns. Just managing the enormous 
accumulation of information for each discipline will be a 
major task. A growing trend toward the departmentaliza- 
tion of disciplines caused by specialization of language, 
and the rapid accumulation of knowledge has resulted in an 
overburcened curriculum for both elementary and secondary 
schools. Eventually this trend, if continued, will result 
in a curriculum crisis that leads to the reorganization of 
existing programs. The possible result may be that each 
area of the curriculum will be forced to develop didies 
sophical and psychologically justifiable rationales for 


the simplification and restructuring of the curriculum, 


One possible solution to this crisis for the social studies 


and perhaps even the general curriculum, would be to re- 

structure the curriculum around broad patterns that inte- 
grate disciplines rather than isolate them. Anthropology 
as a discipline contains attributes that could serve as a 
model for an integrated curriculum. An anthropologically 
based curriculum is just one of many alternatives yet it 

comes theclosest to the ideal curriculum for future needs, 

Anthropology not only contains concepts and methods 
that would help students resolve issues that will arise in 
the 2lst century, but it also contains a disciplinary 
structure that can reorganize curriculum patterns without 
dominating the associated disciplines. This will be 
besten tied in chart form later in this paper. 

In regard te issues and problems that are likely to 
arise in the 2lst century, students trained within an an- 
thropological context would be better prepared to deal with 
issues that pertain to: technology; the process and 
functions of society; social alientation; social conflict; 
value systems; processes of change; and, knowledge of a 
variety of cultural patterns. An anthropologically based 
curriculum can help prepare students to live with change 
and conflict in addition to the processes that will help 


them solve serious future social conflicts. 


The Current Stature of 
Pre-collegiate Anthropology Education 

Anthropology as a discrete discipline was not part 
of the social studies curriculum in most school districts: 
prior to 1970. ntil relatively recent times the subject 
wa3 not cven under consideration as a public school 
course. Since the 1960's, however, some school districts 
have developed anthropology courses and units, and curri- 
culum projects have emerged'with materials for the teaching 
of anthropology. During the 1960's, federal and private 
institution money became available to scholars for the 
development of curriculum materials in all the disciplines 
of the social sciences. The American Anthropological 
Association (AAA) supported the Anthropology Curriculun 
Study Project (ACSP). Members of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association were kept abreast of the progress of the 
project which was in existence for over ten years. Other 
anthropological projects emerged during the period and for 
the first time teachers were of fered teaching materials 
from publishers and project centers. The Anthropology 
Curriculum Project (ACP) located at the University of 
Georgia continues to provide anthropology publications and 
is a leading center of activity for anthropology education. 
During the 1960's the Council for Anthropology and Educa- 


tion was organized as an affiliate of the American 
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Anthropology Association. Anthropology education has grown 
substantially as a major concern of the parent professional 
organization. The Council on Anthropology and Education 
has attempted to brinu professional educators and teachers 
together with professional anthropologists in owder to 
promote aba impre ve toe teaching or anthropology. The 
Anthropology andi Fiucation Quarterly reflects the growing 
interest in the area of teaching anthropoloyy in the public 
schools. Commercial textbook companies have routinely in- 
Cluded sections and chapters on anthropology for elementary 
schools and some publishers are beyinning to offer semester 
and yearly courses in anthropology at the secondary level. 
Despite this yrowing trend to intlude anthropology as part 
of the social studies curriculum a national survey conducted 
by this author revealed that as recently as 1972 anthro- 
pology was not a major element in the public school curri- 


culum,. 


Results of a National Inquiry 


In 1971 a letter was sent to curriculum specialists 
in each of the fifty states, in order to determine how ex- 
tensively anthropology was being taught at that time. Only 
twenty replies were received and some of the replics con- 
tained no information about progrdms or courses in anthro- 


pology. 


As a result of this survey it was concluded that most 
of the state officials who replied to the survey could only 
report relatively few school districts which engaged in the 
teachiny of anthropology as a discrete discipline. However, 
several of the state officials indicated a willingness to 
expand rhe currcieulum te include more instruction in anthro- 
poloqy. Since 1971 the trends have shifted away from 
immediate ado, tion Gf cairriculum programs. While anthro- 
poloygy Waterrals have become more available, teachers and 
school district officials have complained about the Crowding 
ot the curriculum. <A new survey is badly neeced in order 
Lo Measure the relative position of anthropology in the 
SuGal st ilies sithigilin af thas time. Anthropology has , 
grow an popularity at buth clementary and secondary 
levels, bcwever, its movement into the social studies 
curriculum is unknown. Whether or not it has been tempo- 
rarily blunted by the conservative trends in existence 


since the boom years of the 1960's is not known. 


Anthropology Education in the 2lst Century 


By the beginning of the 2lst century major changes can 
be expected in public school curriculums. Curriculum or- 
ganization will most likely be based on integrated models. 
An anthropologically based curriculum model may emerge as a 


realistic alternative for the reorganization of the schools. 
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Based upon these assumptions, two general topics are de- 
scribed in this section of the paper; one illustrates the 
use of anchropology as an organizer for the general curric- 
ulum, the other illustrates the use of anthropology as the 


organizer of the social studies. 


Rationale for an Anthropology-Based 


Social Studies Program 


Anthropology is a unique discipline in that it enables 
specialists from more than one area or discipline to work 
together on the solution of general and specific human 
problems. As an organization model for the social studies, 
anthropology could integrate history and all of the social 
sciences into a balanced and cohesive, well integrated 
curriculum. This claim is based upon the fact that anthro- 
pology is the most integrated of all of the social studies, 
it not only contains a Lreadth of concepts but a variety of 
scientific and humanistic methodologies. Because of these 
qualities no other discipline would be ignored or eliminzted 
from the curriculum, instead the disciplines would work in 
concert with each other to give students a well organized 
view of man's world from a multi-faceted perspective. In 
addition, the traditional dominance of history would be 
removed and balance to the curriculum would be restored. 


Anthropologists have described their discipline in a variety 
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of ways. Most would agree with Omer Stewart's statement 


that “Anthropology is one of the broadest and deepest of 
the social sciences because it not only overlaps with the 
others but also blends into biological sciences, the phy- 
sical sciences, and the humanities." Because of these 
traits, the student would be able to adopt a more intelli- 
gent and openminded view of man, especially regarding those 


who are culturally different. 


Anthropology and Related Fields of Study 


Because anthropology is a broad based discipline, it 
relates to the natural sciences, the humanities, language 
arts, and the fine arts. The subfields of anthropology 
reflect this relationship. Cultural anthropology consis¢s 
of all the social sciences, as well as various aspects of 
the fine arts, (arts and crafts from a multitude of cul- 
tures). Physical anthropology includes the application of 
scientific methods to the biological and fnysical develop- 
ment of man. Archaeology incorporates humanistic, sci- 
entific, and various social science methods and concepts 
in the reconstruction of man's cultural past. The linguist 
is involved with historic and modern symbolic systems. 

The anthropologist is involved in every aspect of human 
activity. Human behavior of both primitive and modern 


man is studied by these specialists from a multiple 
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disciplinary perspective. 
The following chart illustrates the relationship be- 


tween anthropology and related fields of study. This chart 


is based upon a conceptual crganization of the discipline 


published bv the state of Colorado in 1967. While many 
anthropelosists miyot disagree with the conecptual structure 
incluled in this chart, its main purpose is simply to 


illustrate the nulti disciplinury relationships that exist 


between the lisei, lise and other related fields. The chart 
illustrates that disciplinary groups are°- included as im- 
portant aspects of anthronological studies. This point is 
emphasized in order to demonstrate that the discipline 
could hold future vonseuences tor the reorganization of 
the entire schoul curriculum. The symbols on the chart 
denote the amoint of emphasis each disciplinary group may 
receive when certain anthropological concepts are studied. 
[See chart on page 10] 
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Anthropology Education and the Social Studies 


in 1962, John Chilcott wrote that anthropology would 
eventually emerge as the organizing discipline of the 
social studies and could serve as the framework for all 
types of related topics. (J. H. Chilcott, “Proposal for 
the Unification of Seccndary School Courses Through Anthro- 


pology," Clearing House, 36: 387-93, March 1962). 
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The Structure of Concepts and Disciplines in an Anthropology Centered Curriculum 
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During the 1960's and 1970's anthropology joined the other 
disciplines in the social studies family as a “new discipline" 
for pre-collegiate students. There seems to be a definite 
trend toward acceptance. In the future anthropology may 
become the model discipline which will serve structurally 
for the total reorganization of this group of disciplines. 
The chart on the following page illustrates the relation- 
ship between anthropology concepts and the emphasis given 
to this same concept by other social studies disciplines. 
This chart serves to illustrate the broad structural 
potential of using anthropology for the purpose of inte- 
grating the sucial studies into a more unified and balanced 
curriculum organization. 


{See chart on page 13] 


Conclusion 


Anthropological concepts can influence students toward 

a more openminded view of themselves and others. One im- 
portant, if not central, attribute of an openminded person 
is the ability to accept others regardless of cultural and 
ethnic considerations. The twenty-first century will un- 
doubtedly emerge as a century of interwoven relationships 
between world cultures. The trend toward world citizen- 
ship will accelerate, if human survivorship is to be a 


reality. Anthropology will therefore become more central 
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to the social studies curriculum as an important means of 


developing the values that are necessary for world citi- 
zenship. In addition, anthropology can become a model 

for future curriculum reorganizations, especially because 

of the integrating qualities of the discipline. Anthro- 
pology, concepts somLined with the integration of disciplines 
places the discipline in the forefront of possible innova- 


tive directions for future social studies change. 
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